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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Platons philosophische Entwickelung. Von der Koniglich Danis- 
chen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften gekronte Preisschrift. Von 
Hans Raeder. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1905. — pp. 435. 

The author says in his preface : ' ' The theme of the present work 
was not chosen by the author, but was set by the terms of the prize 
offered in the spring of 1902 by the Royal Danish Academy of 
Sciences. The subject proposed was ' an inquiry into the order of the 
chief Platonic dialogues, considered as well from the philosophical as 
the chronological point of view.' This theme was further defined 
by the requirement that the fruits of recent studies be gleaned and 
sorted, and additional results be derived from the point of vantage 
thus gained. Hence it was not my prime purpose to seek new and 
independent results on my own account, but rather to garner in what 
seemed to possess abiding worth in the voluminous literature of the 
Platonic question. I believe, however, that I have been able to gain 
a number of new points of view and not a few substantial results. ' ' 

The work was originally composed in Danish and entered for the 
competition in 1903 ; on its publication in German, therefore, it was 
two years old, and hence could take little account of studies published 
in the interval. The book consists of four parts. The author begins 
(I) with a sketch of the history and present status of the Platonic 
question (pp. 1-19). He then (II) treats of the necessary points of 
view for the consideration of Plato's dialogues, discussing (1) the 
question of genuineness, (2) investigations relative to language and 
style, (3) the dialogue-form, (4) the determination of the chrono- 
logical order as indicated by historical allusions and the philosophical 
contents (pp. 20-87). Then follows (III) a detailed examination 
of the individual dialogues (pp. 88-419) ; and the inquiry closes 
with (IV) a review of the outlines of Plato's thought (pp. 420-426). 

In the first part Raeder tells with skill and critical judgment the 
story of Platonic studies from Schleiermacher down to our own day. 
It is not too much to say that his account is the best available intro- 
duction to the subject, setting forth as it does in brief what is essen- 
tially true and what is radically false in the positions successively 
taken in this controversy by the great scholars of the last century. 
Time has passed upon the parts of the protagonists and impartial judg- 
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ment may now be rendered. It is therefore not strange if the critical 
reader regards this chapter as the best in the book. 

In regard to the question of genuineness, Raeder appears to reject 
the following : Eryxias, Alcyon, Sisyphus, Axiochus, Demodochus 
(all of which Diogenes Laertius pronounced 'admittedly spurious'), 
Anterasta, Hipparchus, Minos, Alcibiades II, Theages, Alcibiades I, 
and, probably, Clitopho. The Letters Raeder regards as genuine. 
Whether he be right or wrong, it is certainly strange to find him 
asserting that their genuineness has not been impugned with any argu- 
ments worthy of consideration. 1 While there are several letters in 
the collection which may well be genuine, there are others of which 
it is well nigh impossible to entertain so good an opinion. My study 
of the question ten years ago and my subsequent observations have 
convinced me that the matter can be finally disposed of only by a 
comprehensive examination of the Epistolographi Graeci, a task so 
arduous and in part so uninteresting that nobody is likely soon to 
undertake it. The case of the disputed dialogues is much the same. 
They do not stand alone, but must be considered in company with 
other suspects and pseudepigrapha of about the same date. 

Raeder's discussion of the linguistic and stylistic criteria is, on the 
whole, sane and satisfactory. He calls attention to the errors of 
Lutoslawski, whose tabulation was based on a classification and eval- 
uation of marks often extremely superficial and whimsical. But tak- 
ing it by and large, his inquiry leads to much the same results as 
Lutoslawski's. But, in thus commending Raeder's procedure, I would 
not be understood as accepting his conclusions in detail ; for the nature 
of these criteria is such that they can be conclusive only as applied to 
longer periods, and even then only when properly discounted and 
taken in conjunction with other indications. 

So, too, one may accept in the main the principles laid down by 
Raeder in regard to dialogue-form and historical allusions without 
assenting to many of his conclusions. Thus it by no means follows 
from Plato's criticism of the recounted dialogue in the Theatetus, 
that the Republic must have been written at an earlier date. Plato 
was too great an artist to be restrained from using a form offering 
such splendid dramatic possibilities (see the beginning of Books I 
and V) by a desire for a marionette-like consistency with a pro- 
nouncement he had once made and might disregard when he chose. 
One might as well infer from the slighting view taken of writing in 

1 Dr. Raeder has just published (Hh. Museum, 6l, pp. 427-471; 511-542) an 
elaborate and excellent essay designed to prove the genuineness of the Letters. 
This is, of course, not the place to review his fuller discussion of the question. 
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the Phadrus that Plato could not have written dialogues at all. Again, 
one may willingly admit that the temper which made of Plato an en- 
thusiastic moral reformer in his day was ill-suited to the detachment 
of thought requisite to an historically accurate portrayal of a past con- 
flict between true and false philosophy in the persons of Socrates and 
the Sophists of the Aufklarung, without supposing, with certain schol- 
ars of our time, that one may even now reconstruct the philosophy of 
Antisthenes from the polemic of Plato. 

Raeder says of the order in which he arranges the dialogues, that 
it does not claim to agree exactly with the order of composition, thus 
admitting that there is still a reasonable doubt in many cases, and that 
Plato may well have been simultaneously engaged in the writing of 
several dialogues. Besides, he says, some dialogues are discussed one 
after the other because of their affinity in subject or thought. Yet in 
the main he regards the following order, observed by him in the con- 
sideration of the dialogues, as following the order of composition : 
(I) The Socratic dialogues, Apology, Ion, Hippias Minor, Laches, 
Charmides, Crito ; (II) Hippias Major, Protagoras, Gorgias ; (III) 
Menexenus, Euthyphro, Meno, Euthydemus, Cratylus ; (IV) Lysis, 
Symposium, Phcedo ; (V) Republic ; (VI) Phcedrus ; (VII) Themte- 
tus, Parmenides ; (VIII) Sophist, Statesman ; (IX) Philebus, Timceus, 
Critias ; (X) Laws, Epinomis. It may be of interest to compare 
with this arrangement that of Gomperz. The Crito, which Raeder 
places among the early Socratic dialogues, Gomperz thinks may have 
been written, together with Phcedo, Euthydemus, and Menexenus, 
during the period when Plato was at work on the Republic, whereas 
Raeder places the last mentioned dialogue between Gorgias and Eu- 
thyphro, and sets down Euthydemus , along with Cratylus, between 
Meno and Lysis {Symposium). These differences in detail do not, 
however, signify as much as might at first appear, because they leave 
in general the same dialogues in the same parts of the column, taking 
the Republic as the point of division. 

With this scheme, if it were allowed to stand without much elabora- 
tion in detail, scholars with few exceptions would probably be found 
to agree. The opinion of scholars, that is to say, is crystallizing in 
some such form as this : There are some dialogues which may be 
regarded as in some sense preliminary to the Republic, and may be 
called the earlier works ; there is a second class, grouped round the 
Republic, which may be said to mark the maturity of Plato's philo- 
sophical and artistic powers ; there is a third class which betrays a 
passing phase of Plato's thought characterized by absorption in prob- 
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lems somewhat largely formal and dialectical, represented by Par- 
menides, Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus ; and there is a final phase 
of mellowed wisdom, comprehensively constructive but somewhat 
negligent of artistic form, finding utterance in Timceus and Laws. 
All attempts to go beyond a rough classification of this sort, with slight 
emphasis on the distinction between the first and second classes, seem 
destined to mislead the scholar into unprofitable refinements and vari- 
ous kinds of special pleading, in the interest of a contention which 
another may readily refute without himself being able to establish a 
different order. 

Raeder's book, like all works of this sort, contains so many instances 
of such arguments that it may be worth while to consider a number of 
them, in order that the student of Greek thought who is not a specialist 
may take warning and use the supposed results of these investigations 
with becoming caution. A good illustration is to be found in Raeder's 
treatment of the Crito, where he successfully combats the arguments 
by which Gomperz sought to prove its comparatively late date, but is 
himself guilty of dating the dialogue on insufficient grounds. If the 
peculiar differences between the Crito and Phcedo may be explained by 
reference to dramatic considerations, why may not those between Crito 
and Apology (p. 100) and between Apology and Gorgias (p. 123) be 
accounted for on similar grounds ? 

Much has recently been made of a supposed difference between 
Plato's earlier and later dialogues in regard to his attitude toward the 
Sophists. Raeder shares this view, and maintains that in the Apology 
Plato endeavors merely to distinguish between Socrates and the Soph- 
ists, whereas later on he proceeds to attack the latter. So far as con- 
cerns the Apology, the explanation is not far to seek. If the illusion 
of a forensic defence was to be maintained, Plato must needs confine 
himself to the case, and defend his client against the misconception of 
the multitude, whose prejudice against the Sophists was an important 
factor in the charges brought against Socrates. His direct defence is 
restricted to such externals as the Sophists' public advertisement of 
themselves as teachers, and their consequent acceptance of fees for tui- 
tion ; but indirectly he sufficiently indicates the more essential differ- 
ence in method by characterizing the critical quest of Socrates for the 
rationale of the arts. There is nowhere, I believe, a suggestion that 
Plato did not from the first observe this distinction. In the minor 
dialogues he represents Socrates by preference as dealing, so to speak, 
at first hand with the popular notions and prejudices, showing that 
they are founded on ignorance and want of self-examination ; in the 
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' Sophist ' dialogues he takes up essentially the same notions as they 
appear embodied in the pseudo-science of the popular teachers. How 
difficult it may be to differentiate the two classes is well shown by the 
Euthyphro, which is commonly assigned to a comparatively late date. 
The seer Euthyphro, however, though professing to be a teacher of 
religion, cannot in any proper sense be classed as a Sophist. 

This same dialogue presents several striking resemblances, commonly 
overlooked, to Hippias Major, which is regularly dated early. Thus, 
when Hippias, responding to a demand for a definition of beauty, 
replies (287E) that it is 'a beauty,' that is to say, a beautiful girl, one 
is properly reminded of Euthyphro, who defines piety by saying that 
it is doing as he is doing, to wit, prosecuting his father (5D). Com- 
pare also 296E with 10A ff., 297B-C with 11E ff., and study the 
closing scenes of the two dialogues. Hence one may be pardoned a 
doubt when Raeder (p. 104) says that eldoi, which is found also in 
Euthyphro (6D), occurs first in the Hippias Major, and that the use of 
the word contains only a ' germ ' of the Theory of Ideas. 

A rather amusing instance of the inconsistency to which those who 
would be over-exact in dating the dialogues are prone, occurs on p. 
106. Here Raeder, speaking of the Protagoras, notes that, among 
the Sophists assembled at the home of Callias, Gorgias does not appear, 
giving as a reason the explanation that this Sophist was later on to be 
treated of separately. But why, then, one is prompted to ask, is 
Hippias represented as present ? Is it, forsooth, because he has already 
been treated of separately ? I may say in passing that Raeder here 
and there gives space to criticism of suggestions too inept for notice, 
merely because some scholar of reputation has chanced to make them, as 
for example in note 1, p. 106, where he refutes Diimmler's theory 
that we are to look for Isocrates under the charitable mask of Hippias. 

In Laches courage is regarded merely as a species of virtue, whereas 
in Protagoras the virtues are said to be wholly alike. Raeder consid- 
ers this fact as proof that Protagoras is of later date. But the position 
taken in this dialogue is clearly a paradox such as might have been 
enunciated at any time on the basis of Socrates' doctrine that virtue 
is knowledge. The Stoic dogma that he who has one virtue possesses 
all virtues, stands essentially on the same footing. That Plato was 
well aware of the logical error of this proposition, which involves false 
conversion of terms, is sufficiently indicated in the Protagoras itself 
(350C-D); but in the 'later' Euthyphro the same 'error' occurs. 
Manifestly, then, other points of view must be taken in the interpre- 
tation of such phenomena. It is beyond question that Plato was not 
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always a victim of his own sophisms. It behooves the student of his 
dialogues to inquire in every case whether or not he was aware of the 
so-called fallacy, and, if so, what his motive may have been, before 
basing upon the occurrence of a sophism an argument for the date of 
the dialogue. This inquiry is still, after many correct observations, far 
from a satisfactory conclusion. Thus Raeder declares (p. 114) that 
this ' superficial ' use of the copula is abandoned after the Protagoras, 
although, as has just been said, it recurs in the Euthyphro, which 
he regards as of later date. 

I will take one more instance from the Euthyphro. Piety is here 
(11E ff.) subsumed under justice. Now, because Plato in Protagoras 
enumerates piety among the so-called cardinal virtues and in Gorgias 
(507B) distinguishes between piety and justice, the one denoting 
righteous conduct toward the gods, the other toward men, Raeder 
assumes (p. 129) that Euthyphro is of later date than the other dia- 
logues. This may indeed be the case, but does the conclusion follow 
from the premises ? Piety was doubtless, as in Protagoras, popularly 
regarded as an independent virtue ; and, if it was to be distinguished 
from justice, it would most naturally be defined in current speech as it 
is in Gorgias. There is nothing in either dialogue to compel 
the conclusion that Plato is expressing his own reasoned analysis of 
the virtues ; for his practice is in this respect very different from that 
of the systematic Aristotle. It is just this difference that lends vivacity 
to Plato's dialogues and saves them from the severe technicality of an 
Aristotelian treatise. In the Euthyphro, however, he is expressly 
bent on finding the true definition of piety. In a sense every virtue, 
as denoting propriety of conduct, must be a species of justice or right- 
eousness, as appears, indeed, from the Republic. Hence it was a diffi- 
cult task to keep distinct the spheres of the several virtues, as is evident 
in his great masterpiece ; for precisely the same terms are in part 
employed in the Republic to characterize sobriety (ffwypoauvr,) and 
justice (5ixaio(Tvvq~). 

I have said enough to show what I meant above by saying that 
Platonic criticisim is yet a long way from a satisfactory solution of 
the question as to the order of the several dialogues, except as it con- 
cerns the larger groups above mentioned. Indeed, it may well be 
doubted whether the question in this form admits of solution with the 
data at command. For all that, the detailed study of individual dia- 
logues in their relation to the rest will unquestionably contribute to a 
fuller appreciation of Plato's thought and method. The time has not 
yet come for a definitive statement ; for there has never been more 
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fruitful activity in this field of research than there is at present. 
While we may not, therefore, blindly accept the conclusions of any 
critic, the summing up of the debate at any given point in its progress 
must prove of great value, especially when it is done with the skill 
and judgment displayed in Dr. Raeder's book. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 

Symbolic Logic and Its Applications. By Hugh MacColl. Lon- 
don, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1906. — pp. vi, 141. 

The Development of Symbolic Logic. By A. T. Shearman. Lon- 
don, Williams & Norgate, 1906. — pp. xi, 242. 

The former of these two works is an exposition of the author's sys- 
tem of symbolic logic. The latter is a general outline of the history 
of symbolic logic, " a critical-historical study of the logical calculus," 
as the sub-title of the works states. In Mr. MacColl's treatise a num- 
ber of the chapters are reproductions of articles of his which appeared 
originally in Mind and the Athenaum. His system is given here, 
however, for the first time in its entirety. The fundamental charac- 
teristic of his system lies in his use of symbols to represent propo- 
sitions rather than classes. His unit of thought is thus the judgment 
rather than the concept ; and his point of view is that of implication 
rather than that of the inclusion and exclusion of related classes. In his 
insistence, however, upon the propositional representation as the sole 
method of logical symbolism, he fails utterly to appreciate the possi- 
bilities or the value of such systems as those of Boole, Venn, Jevons, and 
others. While not allowing the exclusive character which Mr. Mac- 
Coll claims for his method of representation, one must nevertheless 
admit that, in making the proposition the unit of thought, he 
has brought the symbolic logic into line with the general theory 
of modern logic to-day. Mr. MacColl differs, again, from earlier 
systems in not employing the equation as the elemental mode of ex- 
pressing the various judgment forms. He represents the subject of a 
proposition by a letter such as A, its predicate by the use of an ex- 
ponent, and an adjectival qualification by a suffix. 

Thus with the proposition, 'An experienced man is always confident,' 
he would represent ' man ' by M, ' experienced ' by e, and ' confident ' 
by c. The stenographic symbol of the proposition would be, M°. If 
a negative predicate is to be indicated, it is done by the minus sign 
attached to the exponent. Instead of employing the sign of equality, 
= , he substitutes for it the sign, :, which signifies the relation of impli- 



